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No doubt he distrusted the sincerity of Cromwell and Ireton; certainly, when they had fuller powers, they did not put their democratic ideas into practice. But the settlement was worth an honest trial, Charles hardly thought of it as a settlement at all, but only as a sign that the Army was begging his favour: he hoped that he would soon be able to dictate terms to them. " You cannot do without me/' he told the officers; " you will fall to ruin if I do not sustain you/1 One of his servants was astonished at the King's confidence. " Sir," he said, " Your Majesty speaks as if you had some secret power that I do not know of."
Such a secret power Charles believed himself to possess. He was sure of regaining his throne, and preferred to do so with the help of Royalists rather than of a pack of rebels. Argyle had offered him an army in return for a promise to make England Presbyterian. He had returned an uncompromising refusal. Now Argyle was losing ground in Edinburgh, Hamilton was gaining. Hamilton was persuading the Scots to accept the King's suggestion of three years1 Presbyterianism, and then a new settlement. He was in touch with the discontented Royalists in England* The northern gentlemen were ready to rise, the home counties, hitherto loyal to the Roundheads, were growing tired of Parliamentary tyranny and military dictation. Lady Carlisle, a Royalist again, was spinning webs of intrigue in London. Henrietta was as prodigal as ever with hopes of continental assistance.
It is said that Cromwell discovered what was going on in a curious way. He was still waiting for the King's support. Rumour had it he was to be made Earl of Essex and gain great place in a restored monarchy: one Roundhead was saying that if Cromwell stepped into Buckingham's shoes, he himself would be a second Felton, Then a message came to Cromwell at Windsor, to wam him that he was building on shifting sands; the proof of it was a letter hidden, unknown to its bearer, in the saddle-